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Edward A. Hannegan 

By John Wesley Whicker, Attica, Indiana. 

Edward A. Hannegan came into Fountain county, Indiana, 
about 1825 and lived for probably one year with a brother- 
in-law who had erected a grist mill in the northern part of 
the county. In 1825-6 he worked for the farmers on Shawnee 
prairie in Fountain cvounty. In the winter of 1826 he taught 
school in the northern part of the county and in 1826-7, while 
teaching school and working by the month for the farmers on 
Shawnee prairie, he was admitted to the bar in Fountain 
county to practice law and at once entered into the practice. 
A little later, on May 7, 1829, he was admitted to practice law 
in Warren county, Indiana, and located at Williamsport, but 
remained there only a few months when he moved to Coving- 
ton, which had been selected as the county seat of Fountain 
county. 

In the organization of the General Assembly in 1829 he 
was chosen as enrolling clerk. This was the first public office 
he held. At this time, 1829, the lawyers followed the judge 
over his entire circuit and were called circuit riders. Hanne- 
gan rode the judicial circuit in which he practiced with Judge 
John R. Porter as president judge. 

He was elected to the office of prosecuting attorney for the 
judicial district in 1830. In 1832 he was elected from his 
congressional district in Indiana to congress as a Democrat, 
defeating Albert S. White of Lafayette, and served his dis- 
trict in congress until 1840, when he was defeated by Henry 
S. Lane of Crawfordsville. He distinguished himself in con- 
gress as an orator, and Webster said of him: "Had Hanne- 
gan entered congress before I entered it I fear I never should 
have been known for my eloquence." 

On August 5, 1838, while yet a member of congress, Hanne- 
gan was made a colonel in the State militia and was stationed 
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at Fort Plymouth, Indiana, on account of trouble with the 
Indians. 

In 1842 he was elected to succeed 0. H. Smith in the Unit- 
ed States senate. At this time the Democratic and Whig par- 
ties were almost evenly matched in the general assembly in 
the State of Indiana; so closely that one or two votes would 
determine the contest. On the first ballot O. H. Smith, the 
Whig candidate, received 72 votes and Tilghman A. Howard, 
the Democratic candidate, received 74 votes. Joseph G. Mar- 
shall, a Whig, received one vote. The second ballot the vote 
stood as follows: 0. H. Smith, the Whig, received 73 votes, 
Tilghman A. Howard, the Democratic candidate, received 74 
votes. Neither received enough votes to elect. 

As a criminal lawyer Edward A. Hannegan had won a 
reputation that extended over the State of Indiana. He was 
called to Switzerland county, Indiana, to defend a man ac- 
cused of murder. He cleared the man. The man was very 
poor and could not pay Hannegan anything for his work, but 
in the presence of his son he and his son, a boy of about six- 
teen years of age, pledged themselves that in payment for his 
attorney fees in this particular case, if the opportunity ever 
came t to repay him by supporting him for any office he might 
wish, regardless of politics, they would do so. The man he 
had cleared soon afterward, sickened and died and dying 
pleged his son to carry out their promise to Edward A. Han- 
negan. A few years later the son of the man was stricken 
with hasty consumption and was nearing the end, but was yet 
able to ride in a buggy or other conveyance for an hour or 
more. 

When the election came the Whig candidate for the State 
senate in that district was Daniel Kelso. The district was very 
close and Kelso went to the dying man to get him to go to the 
polls and vote. Kelso was a Whig and the dying man told 
Kelso that if he would pledge himself to vote for Edward A. 
Hannegan for the United States senate they could take him to 
the polls and he would vote for Kelso for the State senate. 
With this pledge Kelso hauled the dying man to the polls ; he 
voted for Kelso and Kelso was elected by one vote. 

On this second ballot this Daniel Kelso, a Whig, voted for 
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Edward A. Hannegan, a Democrat, and continued to vote for 
him. In the sixth ballot the Democrats dropped Tilghman A. 
Howard and supported Hannegan who then received 76 votes 
and was thus elected by one vote to the United States senate 
in 1843. The Whigs accused Kelso of selling his vote and by- 
public resolution renounced him. 

In the Democratic caucus of the United States congress to 
determine whether or not we would declare war on Mexico in 
1846, the vote was a tie, Hannegan not voting, and in that 
caucus Hannegan cast the one vote, the decisive vote in favor 
of declaring war, and thus the one vote of the dying man in 
Switzerland county, Indiana, added to the domains of the 
United States of America all of the territory that came to the 
United States as a result of the Mexican War. And this the 
politicians use today to show the value of one vote. 

In 1849 Hannegan was defeated by Governor James Whit- 
comb for the United States senate. On the 29th day of March, 
1849, Hannegan was appointed by President Polk as minister 
to the court of Prussia and the queen of Prussia became so 
infatuated with this eloquent Hoosier representative that His 
Majesty the Kaiser grew jealous and when on a state occasion 
Hannegan broke all rules of courts and etiquette and kissed 
the hand of the queen, the Kaiser requested that Hannegan be 
recalled, he having served about two years. 

In the county election in 1851 there were three candidates 
for representative in the lower house of the legislature from 
Fountain county. Hannegan was the Democratic candidate, 
William Piatt, for whom Piatt county, Illinois, was named, ran 
independent and received 80 votes. Hannegan received 997 
votes and Jacob Dice, a United Brethren preacher and the 
Whig candidate, received 1,165 votes and was elected. 

As the politicians gathered in the courthouse yard in the 
dusk of the autumn evening and the returns came in from the 
out townships, Hannegan, realizing his defeat, said: "The 
gloom of this night is the winding sheet of my political ca- 
reer." He immediately entered the race for the nomination 
for President of the United States on the Democratic ticket, 
had secured pledges of nine States to support him and it 
looked as though nothing would prevent his being the Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in the following election. 
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Franklin Pierce was then unknown and Hannegan had 
been the only man in the United States senate from the mid- 
dle west on the Democratic side of the house who could cope 
with Daniel Webster in eloquence and debate, and it seemed 
that his nomination was certain. In the stress of the canvass 
he drank too much and came home for a little rest and to 
sober up. He and his wife were living with his wife's brother, 
Capt. John R. Duncan, at Covington. Duncan had distin- 
guished himself for bravery and won his title of captain in 
the Mexican War and was greatly interested in the welfare 
and political career of his brother-in-law and felt that the 
drink habit was growing on Hannegan to the point of jeopard- 
izing Hannegan's chances for the nomination and thought it 
best that Hannegan should know it. 

Hannegan's wife agreed with Duncan, but did not like to 
talk to Hannegan about it. (Perhaps she had taken him to 
task for the incident with the queen of Prussia and still had 
unpleasant memories of the occasion.) At least it was left to 
the brother-in-law to speak to Hannegan about curbing his 
habit of drink. A quarrel followed and Mrs. Hannegan took 
Hannegan by the arm and started upstairs with him. The con- 
versation fired Hannegan to great anger and as his wife 
started to pull him to the stairway he snatched a dagger from 
the mantle in the room and drove it to the hilt in the neck of 
Duncan, his brother-in-law. 

This was on the 6th day of May, 1852. Duncan died the 
next day. Upon his death he declared that no blame should 
be attached to Hannegan. The only official record that is left 
of the Hannegan-Duncan tragedy is the following short entry 
in the order book among the records in the clerk's office at 
Covington : 

Sixth Judicial Day of the September Term of Court, 1852. 
State of Indiana, 

vs. 
E. A. Hannegan, on a charge of manslaughter. 

Comes now the said defendant and no bill of indictment having been 
found by the grand jury, it is ordered by the court that the said defend- 
ant be discharged and go hence without day. 

Signed: September 18, 1852, by J. Naylob, Judge. 
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Lew Wallace (afterwards general in the federal army in 
the War of the Rebellion, minister to the court of Turkey and 
author of The Fair God and Ben-Hur) had been elected pros- 
ecuting attorney of the district. On account of this finding of 
the grand jury and the fact that in the presence of Mr. Wal- 
lace, Hannegan had been permitted to state his case to the 
grand jury which was the most dramatic incident perhaps 
ever occurring before a grand jury in Indiana and on account 
of bitter criticism by Isaac A. Rice, who at that time was pub- 
lishing a paper at Covington and was an eloquent lawyer of 
note, Wallace tendered his resignation as prosecuting attor- 
ney and moved to Crawfordsville, county seat of the adjoin- 
ing county. Daniel W. Voorhees, afterwards the eloquent 
United States senator from Indiana, was appointed prosecuting 
attorney to fill the vacancy made by the resignation of Wal- 
lace. Voorhees refused to have the grand jury review the 
case, served the unexpired term of Wallace and on account of 
severe criticism moved from Covington to Terre Haute. 

Isaac A. Rice had been so bitter in his denunciation of 
Voorhees and Wallace that he too moved from Covington with 
the paper that he was editing and located in Attica. The 
paper that he brought with him from Covington to Attica is 
still in existence and is now the Attica Ledger. Isaac A. Rice 
was elected State senator from his district in 1856 and was 
nominated for congress in 1860 and would have been elected 
to congress, but while making a speech at Delphi in his con- 
gressional race he dropped dead. He was yet a young man, 
an able editor and an eloquent public speaker. 

Hannegan was never the same man after the tragedy. He 
abandoned his presidential aspirations and for a few years 
continued to practice law at Covington. His prestige was 
gone and his drink habit grew on him. He moved to Saint 
Louis, Missouri, and opened a law office there (his son had 
previously located in Saint Louis) , and for two years he pros- 
pered and concluded to again enter politics in a new field 
away from the sad memories of the tragedy that had ended 
his political career in Indiana. 

In the meantime his wife, who had been very devoted to 
him, had died and the whiskey habit still remained with him. 
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He had also become addicted to the use of morphine but in 
spite of all these habits he was still an eloquent orator. He 
could still charm a jury in the court room, and he gathered 
about him a few over-zealous friends who insisted that he 
should start a new political career. 

It was planned that in January, 1859, a great meeting 
should be held in Saint Louis and the principal address was 
to be made by Hannegan. This was the period preceding the 
nominations of the Presidential election of 1860. Hannegan's 
address was planned to advance the interests of Stephen A. 
Douglas for the Presidency and again to bring the speaker 
into prominence. 

The meeting was carefully arranged and well advertised. 
The audience was everything that those who had the meeting 
in charge could have wished and the promoters were elated at 
their prospects. But the mills of the gods are relentless. Han- 
negan had worshipped long at the shrine of Bacchus and 
again Bacchus claimed his toll. Realizing that upon the suc- 
cess of this speech depended his success or failure in his last 
effort to gain political prominence, Hannegan resorted to both 
whiskey and morphine for stimulant. The man who made the 
introductory speech reviewed the public life of Hannegan at 
length and talked too long. When at last he presented the 
distinguished and able speaker the alcohol and opium had 
passed the stage of stimulant and had reached the stage of 
stupefaction. Hannegan made an address, but it lacked the 
brilliancy and power of oratory which his hearers had been 
led to expect, and not only did it fall flat but was a disap- 
pointment to the promoters, to the audience and to Hannegan. 
Those who had planned the meeting severely upbraided him 
for his indulgence at such a critical time, but Hannegan real- 
ized more keenly than they how completely he had failed. Sad 
and broken-hearted he left the meeting and went to his room, 
stung by the criticism of his over-confident friends and de- 
pressed by the sense of his own humiliation and was never 
seen alive after that inauspicious night. 

The next morning his dead body was found in his bed. 
Upon his retirement on the night of the 24th day of January, 
1859, he had taken an overdose of morphine, whether to in- 
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duce sleep and rest from his troubled past or with suicidal 
intent will never be known. 

Harriet Martineau, the famous English writer, who visited 
Washington while Hannegan was in congress, thought him 
the most eloquent man in congress, preferring him to Web- 
ster. 

Julia Henderson Levering, who was born in Covington 
and lived there until she was probably fourteen years of age, 
says in her publication, Historic Indiana : 

Covington was a very thriving town in those days, with the lively com- 
merce of the new canal and river, and far eclipsed the capital of the state 
in business prospects. In the village there was a brilliant coterie of young 
men, who had settled there because of the flattering business outlook. 
Many of them became famous afterwards in State and national politics. 
Such men as Senator Edward Hannegan, Judge Henry Ristine, Daniel 
Voorhees, David Briar, Daniel Mace and Lew Wallace resided in the town, 
with many others equally honorable, but who attained less fame. 

Again she says : 

There was also much bluster throughout the west during President 
Polk's campaign over the claims of Great Britain regarding Oregon. With 
the other States west of the Alleghenies, Indiana joined in the cry of her 
own United States Senator, Edward Hannegan, of "Fifty-four forty or 
fight." 

Hannegan was ever fond of his home, of Covington, the 
Wabash valley and Wabash river. Often he would leave 
Washington during a session of congress to go home and fish 
and hunt and regain his health along the banks of the Wabash. 
Once he said to a friend: "Come go home with me and let 
me show you the lovely valley of the Wabash." Again on a 
hot day in Washington : "I can endure these hot and crowded 
halls no longer, I must have free air and space in which to 
roam, I would like to fish and hunt where I pleased and when 
I pleased; come go home with me, and see how I live in In- 
diana, and the beauty of the Wabash river and the Wabash 
valley." 

In closing a speech in congress, Hannegan himself de- 
scribed better than anyone else the feeling and the sentiment 
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that inspired him through his political career, through his 
tragedy and on to the end of his life in this beautiful para- 
graph : 

For the singleness and sincerity of my motives I appeal to Heaven; 
by them I am willing to be judged now and hereafter when prostrate at 
Thy feet, O God, I falter forth my last brief prayer for mercy on an 

erring life. 



